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Th-e 



debate about ajiproprlate student*t€a€h€r 
authority relatlojas in schools has persisted at Ifast since the 
■oiraB^nt for ''progress ve education" in th€ 1920's^ and it is 
reflected today in the debatf between "cpeflx tflncatlcn prcgraas and 
"traditional" education prograns. This paper, baaed on data .f ro» 
7^361 stuS^nta -iA eleientary ^nd secondary ope& and traditlenal 
sehoola^ exaalmfes tie rcle of school authcrity it roc tores in the 
learning process* The paper Identifies foraal and inforBil aspects' of 
the autli or ity . structures. Formal aspects, soch as ifiditidoaliiation 
of instruction and control of student assignaents, differed nuch aore 
between schools than did inforaal aapecti, ioch as the teachers* 
classrooa decision^ making styles* Hone^erp the fcraal aspects 
facilitate the aaall differences in inioraal aipects found tetneen 
scSeols* Also, the for4lal authority relaticrs are found to ai 
saall effect on nonacadealc student outcoaes such be self-reliance 
and attitudes toward school^ while the inforaal authority relations 
sh^v a auch stronger effect* (Authors) 
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* Re prod uc tlbn.s supplied by 2DBS are the best that can fce aade * 

♦ ftom the origical dccuaart* * 
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" Introd^Qtoiy Statdiient * ' ' " 
The C^fcer for Soctaj Organization of Schooli hap t^^o primary *ob- ' 
'JjfCttvei- tb develop i'ct^ntlfic^.l^ of how ichools af fact their 

^ , \ . . " : ' " ' \ ^ ^ ^ V • ■■ 

studiiitSi anE' to use this knowledge/ to develop fetter f^hool practicei 
and organisation, ' ; . 

The fienter works diroygh three programs to ach^e.ve its objectives* 
The Polley Studies In School Desegregation prograni applies the basic 
thaorieff- of social or^anttation. df sehosls to study the. Internal condl* 
fcions of desegregated schools/:^h feasibility of alternative desegrega- 
tion polihiesV ^nd the inter relation of School desagregatlon with other 
equity Issues such ak housing and job desegregation. The S chool . Orgatii^a ^ 
_tlon program is currently, concerned with authority-control structures, 
^tiisk'^struc turei j reward systems, and peer group processes in schools* 
It has- produced a l^rge-scale study of trie effects of open schools^ has 
developed the Teams ^Games -Tournament (TGT) instructional process for 
teaching varioiiS subjects in elementary and secondary schools ^ and hai 
produced a computerized syscem for school-wide a ttendance . monitoring . 
The School Process and Caraer Development program is studying transitions 
from high school to post secondary Ins titut^tons and the role- of schooling 
in the developmant of career plans and the actualization of labor market 
outcomes . ' 

This report, prepared by the School Organization Program, identifies 
formal and ici^ormal dimensions of school authority structures and "discusses 
their effects on student development. 



* . Abstract 

'The debate about appropriate a tudent'teacher authority relations In 
schools has persisted at least since the moveMnt for "progressive fiduea- 
tion" in the 1920's, and is ffeflected today in the debate between "open'' 
education programa and "traditional" education programs. T^his paper, 
based on da^ta from 7361 students in elementary and secondary* open and 
trtditional schools , ©xafflines the role of school authority structures in 
the learning process . The paper identifies formal and Infortnal aspects 
of the authority strucuires. Fo^nial aspects^ such as individualization of 
instruction and contrp A of s tudent assignmehtSj differed much more between 
schools than did informal aspects, such as the teachers' elaqsroom decision- 
making styles. However, the formal aspects facilitate the small differences 
in inforiDai aspects found between schools, AlsOs the formal authority rela- 
tions are found to have a small effect on nonacademie student outcdmes 
such as -self ^reliance and attitudes toward school, while the Infcrmal 
authority relations show a much stronger effect* 
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I Introduction 

4 

The authority ralationship betwean school teachers-and students has 
frequently been the^ object of reform movements in education. Educktlonal 

I 

theorists and practitioners have contested issues of school authority 
relations at least since the movenmnt for "progressive education" in the 
I920's (Cremin, 1961). While there may be a long-term historical trend to^ 
Increase student prerogatives in school decisions , each change seems 
to be followed by coanttrpressures , At one time there will be movement 
towards mtnimiilng schocfl regulations and maximizing student InviDlvement , 
in decisions* Then the pendulum will swing in the direction of stricter 
uniform standards and stronger teacher control of student behavior. 

In recent years ^ there have been several reform movements' concerned 
with the controls on students j regarding both nonacademic and academic 
behavior* In the 1950'a5 ^t the height of student demonstrations in high 
school J there was an emphasis on students' political and social rights in 
nonacademic school affairs. From the late 1960 s through the current 
decade, there has also been renewed attention to how authority is struc^ 
tured to control student academic behaviors. Contemporary schools that take 
different positions on Authority-control Issues may be represented by 
those emphasizing "open" learning envir^onments comparad to those suppor- 
ting "traditional" or "back td basics" programs. But the debate ^abouti 
the appropriate, s tudent-teacher authority relations in schools remains 
unresolved and Is likely to continue among educational practitioners and 
theorists. : ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

To learn more about school authority structures In the learning pro- 
cess, we undertook a study in 1973 and 1974 of open and tradltionar schoois 



(Epstein and McPartland, 1975, 1976a, 1976b, 1977a, 1977b; McPartland and- 
Epstaln, 1976i'1977)* This study Included test and questionnaire data 
von 7361 students from grades 5, 6, 7, 9 and IE of " 23 elementary sehools, 
10 middla schools, and 6 high schools. Two general questions were ad- 
dressed i What are the defining components of the school authority dif- 
ferencei 'that are successfully Implemented In open schools? Which student 
outcomes are affected most by changes In school authority structures? 



system that "had adopted a policy to Implement "open education'* in many 

of Its new and existing school buildings. Since at the time of our 

study the policy had been actively pursued far more than five years ^ the 

school system provided a valuable research opportunity to learn which par* 

ticjular school authority dimensions may be most easily changed and wKich 

changes may be moat resistant to successful imprementa tion 

Some obvious differences could be observed between the open schools 

and the traditional schools In the system. Instated of buildings with many 

#■ 

self-contained "egg crate" classrooms with flKed rows of seats for 20 to 
30 students, the open schools utilised large open spaces containing 
several ins true tiona 1 areas and a large central area that accommodated 
100 or more students. The moveable furniture was arranged differently 
from, the standard rows of desks found, in more traditional schools. Instead 



of a teacher conducting a single lesson for^all from the front of the 
room J there were many activities going on simultaneously and more freedom 




Dimensions of School Authority 




of movement among the students in the open schools. And, you could tind 



teachers in ^any of the open schools who would talk about different staff 

attitudes bn the role of students in classroom decisions, or about an * 

improved climate for student- teacher relatioftshlps , 

Yet it remained an Important emptrlcal question of how extensive 

were both the formal and informal differences in authority between the 

various schools* We did not assume ^ that open space a^hitecture deter-* 

mined the formal organiziftton of ins true tionrf^l practices , nor tha^tihe 

^ formal classrooffl^practlces deterraj.ned the informal relationship^ between 

teachers and students* Instead , the first objective of this research 

was to determine the particular changes of formal and informal strOc- 

tures that had actually been implemented in the schools. As will be 

Idescribed below, the evidence strongly suggests that it is much easier 

to ^change the formal organization of instruction than it is to altar the 

way teachers relate, iaformally to their students, 

f , 

Formal _and informal aspects of school authority ' 

The distinction between formal and informal arrangements is a famil- 
iar one in many theories of Industrial and other goal-directed organ-- 
izatlons. The formal organization of official regulations, roles and 
IWJrposes may be contrasted with the informal relations, attitudes and 
expectations that frequently guide behavior of individual members, This 
study used a similar 41stinction between the fo^al *and informal aspects 
of school authority structures, rather than beginning with a single defini 
tion that combined both aspects, . * = 

There have been a variety of defit^ttlons in previous descriptions 
and researcft on open schools. Most of this work has focused on elemen- 
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tary ffchools 'and has Included btfth fo^al and Informal features of clasi- 
room grrangemants tn. the d«f initloni*=of openness without queptipning ^which 

' V 

aspects are. the raoat significant in actual practice. Some descriptions 
of open education atreat the quality of Informal llff in the claisroom 
^ ^nd emphasize the Infortnal Glimate of ^teacherrstudent delations in the 
definition 'of openness (see, for example , Feathers tope j 1971; and Silber- 
man, 1973). Other work emphasizes the philosophy or attitudes of teachers 
toward the learning process and Includes in the de^nitton of openness 
images of -'child-cenfeered education" In which teachers .are 'prepared to ' 
follow the natural curiosity, Interests and abilities of individual stu^ 
dents (see, for example, Barth, 1972; Bussls and Chittenden, 1970| Plowden, 
1967^; arid Weber, 1971), Some research opet^^tonallzes the concapt of 
openness %y using measures that include both the attitudes of teachers 
about the learning process and the informal relationships in^the class- 
room, as well as descr IptiorTs of the formal arrangements - of materials ^ 
instructional tasks, and official rules that govern classroom activities 
(see, for example, Walberg and Thomas, 19'72; Evans, ^ 1972; and Tuckman, et 
^1. / 1973>. ■ - ^ ' 

Two general results from our resiarch help to clarify Issues on 
the definitions of openness by identifying the aspects of school authority 
structures where significant changes can be directly implemented, and 
the aspects where large changes are not common and occur indirectly, 

1 . Open and traditional schooli differed ^eatlv on formal organi - 
zational aspects of their authority structure, but the same schools did 
n^ot_dif_fer near Ij^. _s o miicl^_Qn_ the informal aspects of s tudent- teacher author - 
^ty relations , 
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*^ As part of tha proeedujea to define t^e* specific ccpponenta that 
dlitinguish "open" and "traditional" schools ^ we identified thaie survey 
items about classroom practices that showed the ^p^t a^greement by studenti 
In the same school and the least overli^ in responses by students from 
, different schools. This criterion of be tween^scho o^v ar lance was 'used ^ 
to learn ^hlch specific elements of change had been most successfully 
implemented In the "open" schools, Wa reasoned thit when clear distinc- 
tions in students' perceptions of spsciflc s^liool practices deplfcnded 
on the particular school they attended ^ then these specific practices 
had taken hold as a defining charactferistic of open schools'*. Conversely , 
when the distribution of student reports about a school practice was 
very sltnllar ifr each school^ we argued that the practice was not as 
successfully changed through the Innovation of openness , Results sBow 
that, a measure that emphasized formal school structu^jl properties of 
openness has much stronger between-school diffarences than other mea- 
inures of the informal classroora processes. 

The features on which schools differed greatly were: Indivldualiza ^ 
tlon of lnstr|ictlQn (whether the teacher usually permits different indi- 
viduals or groups of students to' work simultaneously on separate assign^ 
ments)^ control of student conversation and movement (whether the teacher 
permits students to t^lk and move^ freely among different locations during 
classtime)j control of s tu^e n t as^ 1^ nme n t s (whether the teacher |ives 
students choices of alternative assignments) and frequency of su^ervlsA_oii 
of student assignments (whe ther the teacher '^^ermi ts s tudants to work on 
their own for extended periods of time)-. These features ace concerned 



■ . . • ^ \ 

with the formal structure of the cpntrol of cla8BpD<^m activities. In 

slmplasi- "Cerma, from the beacher^s point of , view, th^dlf ference In 
V / - ' r ^ ■ f /\- ; . 

formal structure of gpen and traditional pyograma begins witK whether a 

single le_s son' Is to be prapared for the entire class t^at will start 

and end at a-flxed time or whether many alternative activities of dlffererrt 

content, difficulty or dyratltfn are to^^e made avallabl€\ which different 

a tuden n work on simultaneously. When classroom Activities are in- 

dlvidualized 5 the teacWir spends less' time holding the attention of, 

the entire class to a single. lesson and more time assisting particular 

groups or individual students while othtr students are busy with their 

own assignments. From the students' point of view, this "of t^ mians 

that fewer dontrols^ are placed on tfieir conversation and movfement during 

class and more responsibility is given to t^em for choosing and organ!- 

ling ^learhlng activities without constant teacher direction and super- / 

vlslbn. . ^ 

phese differences In individualization of prAgram did not always 

cpr.respond to the existence of open^^ce architecture of the school 

building*. In the sample of elementary an^ secondary schools , only a 

little more than half of the teachers in open &pace buildings reported 

using a predominantly individualized Instructional program^ lie iJip to 

one quarter of the teachers in tradltlonat se if -contaiaed classrooms 

reported using individualised methods. So while open-spi^ce bCilldings 

may facilitate^ the developme^Rt of a variety of instructional approaches , 

it is not Surprising to find that the architecture of a school by no mean*s 

determines how teachers will formally structura their classroom learning 

activities.. 
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' ^ Just as the school architecture does not detercnit\e the formpl 
. Instructional ptbgicam^ the formal aspects of indiv|.dualiEation and con*- 

trbl a£ e rass room ,a,cCivi ties do 6pt determine the informal social relations 
. between teachers ^nd^ s tuden^s . We did not find the same large between- ^ 
'schpol differences on ' two measures of informal Student*- teache^ rela tions-- 

stuientV* perceptions of teacher expectations and ^teachers ' clasaroom 
* . - '' ' ' ' " ^ 

dedis ion-making s^safS . Oni nneMsure which/failed to strongly distinguish 

the va*'rious schools was a four-item scale of whether teachers expected . 

originality and personal opinions in students' classworks or whether 

they expected cl^ste conformity to their. own directions an4 ideas. A" • 

. -^^ . . ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ■ ^ 

sefcb^i^iasure on which-the distribution of student perceptlohs was 

neat^y'lS^tfl" across the schools was a nine-item scale measuring whether 

\^ ^ ■ ^ ' -. . . ' 

teachers reserved most of the decision-making p^reroga tives f^r them- 

^ :^ ' s _ 

Csevles'^fir extended decision^mlking opportunities informally to students. 
\ ' ■ 'V ' ' ' ^ 

The aanparison was s tr iking 'between measures of the formal and 

informal aspects of school authority , ^ in terms of their between-school 
variance. At the secondary levels thjS average between-school vartance 
for the measure of formal openness of tha^jp^tool program (36 percent) 
was more than ten times as large as for the scale of teacher expectations 
and more thari five times as large as for a scale of teacher decision-'^ 
making style. Similar, though less dramatic differences were found 
at the upper elementary level. This means that, while s tudent^reports 
on the more formal aspects of openness depended strongly upon the parti- 
cular school they attended, the same was not nearlyiso true for their 
parceptions of the infonnsil social processes in the classroom, 

it appears that in implementing open education it x^as possible to 
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successfully implement fbrmal changas In the ind^lvldualizatlon of^lT^ 
( ' "■ * ' ' - 

instructionals^program'that altered the ^amount of time students would be 
^"^inder trict controls and fclose supervision of ttielr teachers, but it 
was not^asy to change te^achef s * ^ a,ctitira^^s about^ th^^ as^ 
the authority in informal e4TCounters\ There were teachers - located in 
every schbol who regular/y shared authorrty- with student^a^ otkexs 
' who did not. Because informal authori^ty raltftions may be determined by 
well established pars ona li ty ^tracts or educational philosophies of irtdi- 
vidual teachers, it may be very difficult to ^tra4n or recruit a faculty 
to establish a distinctive style of irtformal teacher ^s tudent ^ re la t ions 
throughout a school. On the other hand, changes in the formal organiza- 
tion of instruction from traditionaF single-lesson classes to numerous 
simultaneous activities appear to be more easily ins titi\ted .in schools, 
aqd these changes can at least alter the *f requency and extent of. fceachers 
contact with students where strict controls are applied.^ 

These results should not be read to say there were no effects at 
all of the formal aspects of openness on the informal social processes 
wh^n teachers and students ware in contact. There is e^dence of some 
statistically sign4.ficant and subs ta^tivaly important relationships bet- 
wean the formal and informal aspects of school authority, although these 
relationships were not very larga, fhis is the second important general 
result from this study of the dimensions of school authority differences: 

2 . The smal l differences betWRa n schools on informal aspects of 
teacher- student nutho rlty ralatlons are facilitated by the large formal 
oraanigational difrerencB B of schools . ^ 



There is convincing a.vidence that there are some facilitate 
effects of Che openness of the fo^m^l instructional program on tea- 
chers' informal eKpectacions for student behavior. "Using items *rom the 
same measure on which we reported a small beeKeen^schotol variance ^ we 
examined whether* the formal structure of openness is related to specific 
kinds of teacher eKpectations . Students were asked about their teachers - 
expectatl^gns on trfe following four behaviors: "Students should listen 
v^ll and fiollow directions; students ahould have unusual, imaginative 
ideas; studertts should do work that is neat "and clean; and students should 
speak out with opinions/'' Students were asked to~rate each behavior on 
a scale from ''very important'' to "not at all Important" to their teachers. 
Even though student ratings across the sample were positively correlated 
for all pair& of these four i terns teachers who were seen to have high 
expectations on one behavior . were also generally reported high on other 
behaviora--an interesting set of relationships was found with the formal 
open school measure. Students in more^open schools at all grade levels 
consistently report less teacher emphasis on strict following of direc- 
tions or neatness in work and more teacher ■ emphas is on crea tl^^deas 
and expression of students' opinions. These relationships were small 
but atatis tically signi^^gnt and consistent across all grades In our 
sample. The results surest that the open school organization facilitates 
the development of teacher-student relations that deemphaslze uniformity 
and reward originality and self-expression. Some teachers who wish to 
foster student individua lity may" find the open structure more enabling 
than traditional classroom structures , and other teachers may come to 



value freer studant expression a;ai a/ca'^equence of conducting o^n in- 
structional programs. / - ^' \ 

There \s also convincing evi^nce that formal open school structui*^ 
facilicates ihform^l teacher-student sharing of 'decis ion-making authortty') 
These analyses/involved the samd measure ol teacher deqis ion-making 



style on whlch'^we reported a small between-school Variance^ Xlthough 
Che differences "bftween school/s on this measure were very small in com.pari 
son to . the measure of formal structure of openness , ceacher decision- 
making style did represent a/ true difference In the school environments 
of open verjus traditional Schools. We found th^e times as much dif- 
ference in between-school classroom decls lon-makihg style (6 percent) 
as there was for an exactly parallel measure of parents' decision-making., 
style (2 percent)^ Since both scales were based on student perceptions , 
the Interpretation of this difference In between-school variances is 
that the tea^ier decision-making scale represents a small but true dis- 
tlngulshlng feature df the school environments , Moreover ^ we found a 
signlfica^nt positive relati^iship between the .formal bpeji school measure ' 
and the scale of informal teacher decision-making qtyle. This rela- 
tionshlp was examined in general and more specifically by using refined 
wl thin-school measures of openness and teacher decision-making style for 
three academic subjecti^' At e^ery grade level, the forma 1 ^ openness of 
the instructional measure correlated in a significantly positive direction 
with the informal decision-making measure , ei ther in general for all 
subjects in grades 9 and 12, or for particular subjects In grades 5, 6 
and 7, whert! w L th in'schoul dls t inc t ions > be tween openness of subjects 
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were important. These results* suggest ttiat teachers who may find it 
difficult in traditional instructional programs to establish aninfor- 

mal decision-making partnership with studants may be able to develop such' 

^ • ■■ i 

an| informal anvironmant within tha open ins true t lonal programs. 

Other research also suggests a,^f actlitating link between tha organ- 

ization of classrjDOm tasks and taachar^s style^ol controlling bahavtor., 

Bossart tl977) , i'n observati^ons of alamentary school teachers' behaviop , 

finds that a teacher ma^ ba limited in the kinds of student, behavior | 

^- , * ' r . 

and responses he or sll^e. encourages by the more traditional s ingle- lesson 

method of ins true tlor/^ since that structure requires more teacher controlj 

■ 

and uniformity in treatment of students. Ha describes how the same ; 

• I 

teacher may develop different informal re Ta tionships with students, 
depending upon the formal organization of Instruction. 

Our results on thB dimensions o£ schopl authority -in open and tra- 
ditional elementary and secondary schools "^ay be summarized as follows. 
The major changes(that are implemented in oWnlschools concern the formal 
aspects of the program: individualization, ^lopntrol of conversation and 
movement, control of student assignments and supervision of assignments. 
Informrrl aspects of teacher-student re la tionships ^ which may a, func - 
tion o'f the distribution of teacher personalities or educatLo|ial phil- 
osophies , are not nearly so easily changed. Nevertheless, the formal 
itructure does appear to have a small bKit significant effect on' the 
probability of informal relationships developing in which teachers give 
mo^^e emphasis to student originality and involve students more frequently 
in the ciassroom det is Lon -making process, - ? 
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■ The next objective of this study was to examine ^ffects of school 
authori-iy differences , both ^ff fects of the formal program differences 
ttiat most clearly disttn^ished the open and traditional school struc- 

tures , and affects of the differences In informal s tudent^ teacher ^author- 

■ _ ^ ■ 

ity relations that fraquently existed within both open and traditional 

school s tWc Cures . 

Effects on Student Outcomes 
A variety of student outcomes were studied for poss ible .effects 
from differences of the formal and informal- organization of authority in 
.schools. The outcomes included (1) students- academic development, as 
measqred by standardized achievement tests and educa tlona 1 aspira^ons j 
(2) students ' nonacademic development , as measured by selected personal- 
ity scales, and (3) student attitudes toward school and school coping 
skills, as measured by indices of student satisfaction and school behaviors, 
The analyses of the effects of /school differences on these outcomes con^ 
trolled statistically on differences of student backgroundj so that the 
nonrandom distribution of students among the different school settings 
would be taken into account. The f ami ly^^ background controls included 
socio-economic status and family authority relations ^ as well as race^ 
sex, and ability. 

The results can be summarized ^for three questions about effe%ts on 
student outcomes: What are the effects of the formal program of openness? 
What are the effects ol differences in informal processes of authority 
relations, which may exist in both open and traditional programs? Does 
the size or direction of school effects depend upon the type of family 



environment , tha t a student has experienced? - ' - 

^'' 'te^fects of the formal program of open schools 

Comparisons were made between students in open and traditional 
schools on the various student outcome measures , after statistically 
controlling on family backgrou^id , The first general result comes from 
these analyses. ^ 

1, The apparent effects on students due to dlfferenc_eS in the 
formal structure of open versus traditional schodls are found tot non - 
academic ou tCQmes and student attitudes but not |or academic ou<comes_ . 
However, even the effects for non-academic outcgmes and student attitudes 
are smal 1 . ' ■ * , 

For students' a c^dem i c p er f or ma n c e ^ several extended analyses of 

^relationships between school openness and student performance on standard^ 
ized tests failed to reveal sizeable or consistent effects. Students' 
Standardized achievement scores on ITBS achievement tests in grades 5, 
7 J 9 and the reading subtest of the Test of Academic Progress in Grade 
12 were studied. Using/^ convent ionaT analyses of the immediate impaiCt 
of openness on s tudent// achie vemen t , the degree of openness of the instruc- 
tion program accounted for less than two percent of the variance in test 
scores ,and the direct ton of the relationship was inconsistent across four 
grades (positive yn some grades and negative in others). These tnconsis^ 
tencies were no t /exp la ined by extended analyses selected to examine impor- 
tant details of the relationship between openness and achievement. Ex- 
ten d e d a n a 1 y s e s s h owe d no o r d e r 1 y trend s o f a ch ie veme n t scores due to 
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duration of attendance in open schools, no eyidencQ tha f openne's|'' ci£ , specif Ic 
subjects within schools is differentially Elated to achieve'fcent\ on thdse 
subjects, and no e^ridence that openness Interacts with any other variable 
included in the school effects model in c©nsistent or in terpretable' ways . 
That is, the results do not sti^gest that the achievement of certain; sub- 
groups of students is more positively or negatively, affected by ope% / ^ . 
education. The conclusion most clearly supported is that, at th'e'.ele- 
mentary and secondary levels ^ students nether gain nor loje in their 
performance on standardized achievement tests as a consequence o£|atteti,^ , 
ding open schools. ^ 

Similarly 5 open school attendance had no consistent significant 
effects on students- educational aspirations. A measure of students' 
college plans was analyzed for the secondary school sample , and failed 
to show any consistent positive or negative differences that were related 
to the type of school program. 

Kor student per sona lity deyelopment , the picture was somewhat "dif^ 
ferent for one outc-bme measure student self-reliance. This study used 
an eigh teen- i tern scale that measures the degree to which individuals nfeed 
s t r ohg s o c i a 1 ■ a ppr or explicit direction before taking acti'on. 

This scale has tmpgrtant propertres of reliability and validity: it 
discriminates, among ind ividualsiwho were n§med by peers and teachers as 

independent students, ^and it. shows developmental trends of greater average 

* ^ - ■ _ I 

sel f-reliance as a' student becomes older.: With family and individual 

characteristics held constant, students in more open schools have slightly 

higher self-reUnncu scureH , It must: be ^stated that the sise of the 

effect at each grade level is not as impressive as the consistency of 
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Che positive diraction of effeets* in two years of data collection, 

^ - 

..at every gTaJHe level, there is a small,, positive Impact of openness on 
student self-reliance. 

Other general stiKient personality measures self -es teem and control 
of environn^nt were not^ influenced by open school experiences in 
any sizeabj/e consi=stent way across the grades. 

Sever.al indices we^e used to measure student attitudes and school 
coping, "skills The Quality, of School Life scale is a multidimensional 
measure of s tudents ' satis fact^n^ with sc^hobl j commitment t J^classwork , 
and reactions to teachers (Epstein and McPartlandj 1976a). In many 
descriptive accounts of open schools , mainly at the early e lemen ta ry 
level, students are described as appearing happier In open schools. 
However, to consider the statistical accuracy of the ^objervations , or 
the generalizabi 11 ty of such fitidlngs at the secondary level, this re- 
search examined the effect of open schools on s tuden t sa t is f ac tion in 
some^ detail / 

The present research yields one very consistent result students 

in more open schools are significantly more positive in their evaluations 

of their teachers than students In more traditional schools. In grades 

5, 6 and 7, this is true when we examine particular subject classrooms , 

and in grades' 9 and 12 the pattern is clear In every test conducted in 

subject classrooms and at the school level.. At. the high school level, 

where the variation in the openness of, tlie schpol program is greatest, 

students In more open schools also report more general satisfaction with 

school. And, at both the elementary aii^^econdary levels, duration of 

attendatice in open schools has positive effects on student evaluation 

/ 
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of teachers and school in general. However, thel^e are no consistent 
effects of openness on students' commitment to classwork. 

The effects of openness of school programs were not present for 
some other school coping skills measured in this study. There are no 
consistent, significant effects of openness on ''school anxiety" (feeling 
tense or -.lost in school) or on ''prosocial school- task behavior" (acting 
as an 'Mdeal" student). The measure of "school-adjustment" (frequency 
of disciplinary incidents) did present some interesting patterns. Stu- 
dents in more open programs report being reprimanded in class more fre' 
quently for a variety of disciplinary reasons, especially in grades 6 
and 7. At the high^school levels there was no significant difference 
in adjustment between students in open and traditional schools.' In 
addition, analyses o^f data collected over a two-year period suggest that 
students with initial disciplinary problems learn to adjust in the open 
schools; students with adjustment problems one yea had fewer problems 
the next year in more open schools, while in traditiohal schools more 
of the same students continuid to have discipline problems both years. 

In general, while some selected student outcomes were consistently 
and si^if icati tly related to the formal structure of school openness, 
none of these effects were very large. Thus, the formal aspects of 
openness, which were shown to be mokt easily implemented in schools, 
had a significknt but small impact on certain non^academic and attitu-- 
dinal student outcome^^ 

The next phase of our study of educational affects examined the 
effects of the informal teacher-student authority relationships that 
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vary significantly within both open ins-^ruc tiona 1 program schoois and 

♦ 

traditional schools* The second general result about effects comes from 
theie analyses, 

2 . Informal authority relations in schools are strong CQ^relates 
of student outcomes, especially of non-academic outcomes . 

Some earlier research in schools suggests that the way teachew 
exert authority in the classroom can affect the development of some 
student coping skills (f or ^example , Lewin, Lippitt and White, 1939). 
Similarly^ many years of family" research have shown that authority rela- 
tlonshtps between parents and children in the home can have important 
consequences for child development (see, for example, Bamwind, 1975; 
Elder, 1968; Hoffman and Hoffman, 1964). Our research developed parallel 
measures of teacher-student and parent-child- in^formal authority relation- 
ships to examine the importance of these factors on academic and nori^^ 
academic outcomes . 

In contrast to the weak effects of the formal stru^ure of school 
programs on student outcomes, both the informal teadher-E tudent and 
paren t--child authority relationships were found to be much more 's trongly 
related to all student outcomes even after students' socio-economic 
status is taken into account. In addition to the scale of teacher deci- 
sion-making styLs^j^e developad a corresponding scale of parent decision- 
making style, as measures of informal authority relationships with the 
childV student scores on both scales are positively related to most of 
the student outcome measures. In particular, net of other factors ^ 
teacher-student decision-making scale scores were significantly and posi- 
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tivel^related to the measures of student self-reliance and to all me^"^ 
suras of school attitudes anX__coping skills , including student satis- 
faction / school adjustment, low school anxiety, and prosocial task-rela- 
ted bejiaviors. And ^ net of other factors^ the parent^^^ch ild decision- 
making scale scores were significantly and" positively related to these 
same outcome measures and other personality outcomes as well. These 
patterns were equivalent for males and ^ females a t all grade levels in 

w ■ 

elementary, middle and high schools. In addition, two patterns of the 
results of analyses provide some indications of the complicated causal 
processes that link informal authority relationships to student develop-* 
^ent. ^ ^ 

First, the results sugges^t that student-adult informal authority 
relationships are more important than students* socio-econoi^ic; background 
for the development of positive non^academic outcomes. For example, 
although .student socio-economic status was the tnore dominant influence 
in accounting for academic performance on standardized tests and in ex- , 
plainirjg differences in students' educatiaiial aspirations^ student scores 
on measures of inftrmal teacher-student and par^t-child decision-making 
style showed that these practices were especially important influences 
on personality and. attitudinal outcomes. 

Second, the results indicate^piat informal authority relationships 
are not improved simply by elirtiKating controls on youngsters at home 
or school, but must reflect the ways in wKlch authorityis communicated 



and decisions are made. A f our teen^i tem scale of the number of 

in the home^ (level of regulation) was used in this study in addition' 
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to the parent-child decision-niaking scale to/ measure the family authority 
relationships. Although tliese two scales were positively correlated with 
one another*-- families with frequent child involvement ' in decisions 
tended to have fewer rules the two scale*^^ere oft^n not related to 
Student outcomes in th% same directton or degree. _ Generally , the family 
decision-making measure was a much stronger ^sitive correlate than level 
of regulati*©n for most i^tudent outcomes, especially student self-reliance, 
school a ttitudes "^^and coping skills. Moreover, when family .decis ion-making 
style was statistically controlled, infrequency of family rules was re- 
lated negatively to some student outcomes. The fewer the rules, the 
1 owe r the student *s perceived quality of school life, school adjustment ^ 
school- task behavior s and aspirations. This suggests that reducing re- 
strictions on children without the appropriate communication and decision- 
making processes regarding authority issues may have unfortunate behavioral 
consequences. This finding is in keeping with other research that indi- 
cates the reasoning processes between parents and children are critical 
features of the authority relationships (Baumrind 1970; Becker , l^k\ 
Elder, 1968) , . '9 

In sum, we find that informal teacher-s tudent relations have much 
stronger positive effects on student developinent than formal organization 
of authority in a school program. The indications^ of the com^iqated 
processes linking informal authority relationships to student develop- 
ment may help to explain why it has not been easy to implement successful 
school changes on these important^^^nf ormal factors. 

The final element in this study of school effects was an examlna- 
tion of whether certain types of students are affected differently by 



arlattons tn the formal and Informal "s^ruc tura of school authority; ^ 
The third |eneral result comes from these analyses* 

3, There Is' no. strong evideoce yhat dlffS^en^t comf inations ' 
family and Schoo l environments interact to influence st udent outcQmes . 
The effects of differences .in school- envlror^ents do not seem to depend 
upon student s octfej&conomic status or family_ #uthorlty practices . 

^oth researchers and practitioners have emphasized the neeTT-to con- ^ 
gider whether certain students would be more likely, to benef t t-^^rpm a 
revised school strucB^jre than other students. Although interac'^ions 



have been difficult to document and replicate in educational researehj 
especially for populations of non-deviant students (Berliner and Cahen, 
1973; Cronbach and Snow, 1977; Feldman and Weller, 1976; Salomon , 1972)3 
there reason to hypothesize that effects of formal or Informal school 

authority structures would be different for students from particular 
family backgrounds , 

The current study examined closely whether students' experiences 
at home would make them more or less receptive to the Influence of open 
school practices or classroom decision-making styles on particular stu- 
dent outcomes. We te/s^ted the possibility thati congruence of family and 
school learMng environments is important for school s a tis f ac tion-@nd 
coping skills (bbb Snow^ 1970 and SalomoOj 1972 on "preferential treatment 
Interactions"), while incongrue nee is important for growth (see Hunt, 
1971 and Atkinson, Lens, and O^Malley, 1976 on "disequilibrium of treat- 
ment"). It is not difficult to imagine that students fVom '^traditional" 
families in "open" schools may be less satisfied or comfortable in an 
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unfamiliar ^envlronoient^ ^ute yet may baneflt most in developing telf- 
Mllane* ^eaasiia tljty haye raeelved lass ptictlce In self -relianet at , 
home,' Ths study *a Is o consldared thac opan schools may be particularly 



. effeetljre for %he most iaonomloally a^antaged students 



le data do not support these hypotheses about famlly-school inter- 
action^ effects . In extensive analyses of the Interactlpn of fill fan 



by^sehboi Interaetlve possibilities, thffre were no significant, eonslS' 
tent or Interpretable Interactions on any of the outcomes studied, ^ The 



res'ults^f 'lists of Itteraction Indicate that students did no better or ' 

> ' : ■ ■ ^ — ' ■ , . , ■ 'f, " 

wprie In open* and tradltionaL schools because of the matching of ^artt- 
Gulat family arjd school experltences. similarly, there were no notable 
or Impor^ffftt spipcial interaction effects found In combinatloni of inforrtal 
teacher-^student relatLons and various family environment conditions* 
The results of analysai of Interaction effects suggest that the 
congrue^^ce or incongruence of school and family environments, per se, 
ii not a primary influence on atudant devalopment . Although there may 
be personal or philosophical reasons why parents seek school settings 
for their children that "match" the family environment ^ this study con- 
cludes that the main effects of school and family practices that encourage 
stjudent participation in declsion^maklng at school and at home are niore 

important Influences than environmental interaction effects for poaltive 4 

> <^ 

student development, ^ 

. ' ■ f - • 

Implications for Th^ry and Practice 
- . ... ^ . 

Research findings that contribute to educational theory may or may 

not have direct implicatidtis for educational practice* That depends In 
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large part on whether the varlablas Identlflsd b^^ reseai'eh as Important 
for studaAt development can be purpoaefully manipulated through prac- 
tlGal/^du0a clonal re forma * 

Our atudy of authority atructure's and student development iought 
both to Identify the types of^ student outcomes that are poteotlally jrtilst 

responsive to variattons in authority relationships j and to suggest impor 

.. - . . . ..^ ■ " ^ . 

^tant practical considerations for capturing this potpntlal. It. Is here 

y ' ' ' - • ' 

that the distinction between formal and Informil dimensions of school 
authority structures is of interest. 

In our study of effects on stiideTit developments we foimd evideftce '* 
thiit the Inf ormai authority relationihips between teacheti and students 
has a strong impact on student outcomeSj particularly on students' non- . 
academic ^ competencies and their attitudes toward school. The results 
were parallel for authority relations at home and in school: both parent- 
child decision-making practices and teacher *s tuderit decision-making pro* 
cesses are shown to lave sizeable positive relationships with students 
non-academic attitudes and iehavlor ^ net of the students* s^^|©ecohomic 
itatus* Further researchi^rneeded to develop detailed theories of the 
I processes at work, since our studies confir^ earlier research that com- 
plicated combinations of declsion^-making patterns' and levels of regula-- 
tion are involved, and the specific causal mechanisms are not all clear. 

We also found that it is possible to implement chonges in the f grma 1 
aspects of a school's authority structure. Individualization of instruc- 
ti^n, fewer res trictions . on student movement and conversation, more stu- 
dent choice of assignmanta and longer periods of student responsibility 



for self ^direction were all aspects that clearly dis tingulshe/l^ open from 
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traditional fohoola In our itudy. These Ghangei had a tatlatlc^lly sig* 
nlficani but small effects ©n students' self-reliance jio^ satlsfactien 
with sehoblT'ndfet on standardized achievement teat performance* 

. These f ormal^hange^ also appeared to hi^e a faQllitatlny effect 
on the^lnformal relatlonshlpa between teachera and students, and enabled 
some teachers tcf reinforce more student aelf-expresslon and to Involve 
s tuden ti^l^re deeply In classroo# decision-iiaktng prodMses * 'Yet theae 
iacllitatlng ^effects did not, produce large overall'^ contraats between 
schools in these informal aipitfti of teacher-student authority relation* 
ships, "Although schools with oped ins tructipnal 'programs h^d slightly 
different informal teachai^s tudenc^uthortty. relati*onships , each schoql . 
had a surprisingly slmila^irepresentation of teachers who reserved most 
informal authority to themselves as well as teachers who shared more pre- 



rogatives and ragponsibilitie^ with etudents, 

/ ' - i - 

Putting together our results on the major aources (of potential 
affects from authority structures and on th*e prospects for practical 
implementation, wa find thMt a major task remains for researchers and 
educators. The informal aspects of teacher-student authority relation- 
ships appear to have strong potential for ^m^ct on particular student y 
outcomes, but these aspects are the most difficult to change throughout 
a School, Conversely 5 Important modifications in the formal authority 
struc; jre of a school's Ins truaCional program can be Instituted^ but 
these changes have little direct Impact on student outcomes and a limited 
indirect role in facilitating ^important informal authority dimensions. 
To fully capitalize on the potential of authority variables for student 
development, work is needed to develop ideas on a variety of possible 



shangts In school authority a true cur fs that ^mnj be succeas 
Implamanted and hav# Impreaalve affects on atudehts. Researeh is ala^r 
nmmAmA to evaluate a wider range pf^duoatlonal experimentg that have 
succeaafully altered Intereatlng features of the sehool auth^lty strue 
ture* Basic research is .needed on the specific causal ^preeeaaei under* 
lyliajl powerful teacher-student and parent-child authority relatlonshlpi 
vtb iuggest analogous fieatureT^hat may be embeddfd In new organlzatlona 
forms for schooli • 
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